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B-70 VALKYRIE bomber is issue in defense debate. 


$75,000,000 to build 2 test models. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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President Eisenhower asked 


Congress raised the sum substantially to speed 


construction, but there is still controversy over whether the B-70 program is going 
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fast enough. The plane is designed as a 6-engine supersonic jet capable of speed 


in 2,000-mile-an-hour range. 


If successful, the Valkyrie might eventually replace 
our present long-range jet bombing craft—the B-52. 


(Picture is artist’s drawing.) 


PARTIES CLASH ON VITAL DEFENSE ISSUE 


This is the first in a series of 
detailed articles on specific is- 
sues in the Presidential contest. 
It deals with a vital topic— 
national defense. 


ae VER the past 714 years,” says 

the 1960 Democratic platform, 
“our military power has steadily de- 
clined relative to that of the Russians 
and the Chinese and their satellites.” 

The GOP platform, meanwhile, de- 
clares: “We have, and will continue 
to have, the defenses we need to pro- 
tect our freedom.” 

These statements show, in brief, the 
2 sides’ positions on defense. 

Both parties agree that we need 
sufficient military power to discourage 
—or “deter”—Russia and Red China 
from starting a war. But the ques- 
tion is: Are U. S. defense prepara- 
tions moving fast enough to guaran- 
tee that this requirement will always 
be met? Here are some facts which 
the voters must consider as they seek 
an answer: 

Rocket development. The United 
States and Russia both are arming 
themselves with intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles (ICBM’s). These huge 
rockets can span an ocean or a con- 
tinent in about half an hour, carrying 
hydrogen bombs. So far, America’s 
combat-ready ICBM force is very 
small. By the end of August, it con- 
sisted of 9 Atlas missiles—located at 
Strategic Air Command bases in 
California and Wyoming. Construc- 
tion of launching sites for the Atlas 
reportedly is about 6 months behind 
schedule. 

Another American ICBM—the Ti- 
tan—has successfully traveled 5,000 
miles, and early combat models of this 
rocket are slated to be available some- 
time next year. 


A still further advanced ICBM, 
Minuteman, is supposed to be ready 
for action by 1962 or 1963. It will 
burn solid fuel, whereas Atlas and 
Titan use liquids. Because of this 
feature, the Minuteman can be fired 
at a moment’s notice. It will be much 
simpler to handle than are the liquid- 
fuel weapons. 

Another type of solid-fuel rocket, 
Polaris, has won acclaim in recent 
months by covering distances of more 
than 1,000 miles after being launched 
from a submerged submarine. Two 
nuclear-powered subs capable of firing 
the Polaris are to be at sea by the 
end of this year. Each can carry 16 
missiles. 

Liquid-fuel Thor and Jupiter rock- 
ets, with ranges of 1,500 miles or 


more, have been in the hands of troops 
for some time. Sizable numbers of 
these intermediate-range ballistic mis- 
siles (IRBM’s) are based in Britain 
and Western Europe, from which they 
could strike targets in the Soviet 
Union if war occurred. 

By 1963, according to present plans, 
the United States is supposed to have 
well over 200 Atlas and Titan ICBM’s, 
more than 100 Thor and Jupiter mis- 
siles, perhaps 10 or 12 Polaris sub- 
marines with 16 rockets apiece, and 
the beginnings of a Minuteman stock- 
pile. 

Russia, according to the best avail- 
able estimates, may now have 35 or 
more intercontinental rockets (com- 
pared to our 9) for combat use. She 
is expected to build larger numbers 


of them than we do—possibly 2 or 
more times as many—by 1963. Re- 
portedly she already has produced 
hundreds of medium-range rockets 
that could hit Alaska, Japan, or West- 
ern Europe from Soviet bases. 

Russia has several times as many 
submarines as does the United States, 
and it is generally thought that some 
of her underwater craft could hurl 
missiles against our cities. On the 
other hand, it is widely believed that 
we are ahead in nuclear submarines, 
and that our Polaris is a_ better 
weapon than any of Russia’s subma- 
rine-launched missiles. (The Soviets 
may have a few atomic subs, but they 
haven’t said so, and generally they 
boast about such achievements.) 

(Concluded on page 5) 


Congo Crisis Challenges United Nations 


Can World Organization Bring Peace to African Land? 


In the 15 years of its exist- 
ence, the United Nations has 
never faced a greater test than 
that which now confronts it in 
the Congo. How well it performs 
its task of bringing order to that 
African land may determine the 
UN’s value as an instrument for 
international peace. In the ar- 
ticle starting below, we examine 
the Congo crisis. 


**] IFE in a madhouse” is how one 

correspondent describes the sit- 
uation prevailing in the Congo. Since 
that African region received its in- 
dependence from Belgium on June 30, 
it has been the scene of riots, plunder- 
ing, mutiny, political disputes, and 
civil war. More than once, the wide- 


spread violence and confusion have 
threatened to explode into strife in- 
volving the great powers. 


Kasavubu Lumumba 
Under the leadership of Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold, the 
United Nations has been working des- 
perately to stave off such a disaster. 


At times, the UN efforts have seemed 
to be like the frenzied actions of flood 
workers, who no sooner stem the ris- 
ing waters in one place than the flood 
bursts through the barriers in another 
spot. 

Let us briefly look at this region on 
which global attention has been cen- 
tered. 

Tropical land. About 905,000 square 
miles in area (approximately the size 
of that part of the United States east 
of the Mississippi), the Republic of 
the Congo lies across the equator in 
central Africa. For many miles along 
its northern boundary runs the mighty 
Congo River, a_ crocodile-infested 
stream which serves as a highway into 
the continent. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON AND ALDEN 


A CONTINENT ON THE MOVE — BUT IN WHAT DIRECTION? 


OWHERE else in the world are 
changes taking place more rapidly 
than in Africa. For years, this vast 
continent slumbering giant. 
Today—from Algeria in the north to 
the Malagasy Republic in the south— 
Africa is 
into the 
As the map above shows, the Afri- 
can continent is becoming a crazy 
quilt of nations. By the time 
1960 ends, 22 lands will have become 
dependent during an 8-year period. 
For a list of those countries, see 
hart in the September 5 issue of the 
\MERICAN OBSERVER). 
So fast are changes occurring that 
difficult for the average American 
to keep abreast of the new nations on 
the African continent. Making it 
harder is the fact that several of the 
emerging nations have names that are 
much alike—for example, Soudan in 


was a 


astir, preparing to emerge 


modern world. 


new 


western Africa and Sudan in the east- 
ern part of the continent. 

There are also two Congos—the 
Republic of the Congo (see page 1. 
article) which has been in the head- 
lines for some time now, and the Congo 
Republic, a former French possession 
where} the shiftover from colonialism 
to independence has been taking place 
peaceably. 

Changes are likely to be taking 
place in Africa for many years to 
come. These lands are finding that 
the acquiring of independence is only 
the first step in moving into the mod- 
ern world. Now these native govern- 
ments must tackle the basic problems 
that confront them. 

Poverty. Stable governments re- 
quire a literate population with good 
living standards. But these condi- 
tions do not prevail throughout most 
of Africa. 


Millions of Africans live a hand-to- 
mouth existence. Throughout great 
sections of the continent, annual in- 
come is less than $50 a year. In most 
of the new nations, people live under 
the most primitive conditions without 
adequate food, shelter, or clothing. 

Health. In many of the emerging 
lands, the average life span is less 
than 40. Children suffer from mal- 
nutrition, and millions of Africans are 
annually victims of such diseases as 
malaria, sleeping sickness, yellow 
fever, and yaws. Over vast areas, 
hospitals are non-existent. Some of 
the new countries have fewer than 25 
doctors. 

Education. Nine out of 10 people 
in Africa cannot read or write. In 
some lands, the spoken language has 
never been written down. Millions of 
children never attend school. A con- 
tributing factor to the chaos in the 


Congo today is the widespread lack of 
education. There are probably not 
more than 2 dozen college graduates in 
the entire country. 

How can the new lands meet the 
urgent needs in the fields of health 
and education? How can they combat 
poverty? One thing is sure—they will 
need outside help. It will require the 
assistance of the more developed coun- 
tries to make these new nations re- 
sponsible and stable members of the 
family of nations. It is expected that 
the United Nations will play a vital 
role in coordinating large-scale devel- 
opment programs. 

It will also be necessary that these 
new lands work together closely. Al- 
ready the need of cooperation is being 
recognized by leaders of the numerous 
African nations. As time goes on, 
some of them will probably consolidate, 
or join in loose federations. 
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Crisis in Congo 


(Continued from page 1) 


Dense forests and jungles cover 
much of the northern part of the coun- 
try. The climate is hot and humid. In 
the south are many open grasslands. 

The only 2 cities with more than 
100,000 people are Leopoldville, the 
capital—lying on the Congo River— 
and Elisabethville in the southernmost 
province of Katanga. Over the past 
20 years, many people have left the 
jungles to move into towns and cities, 
but many others still follow the primi- 
tive, tribal ways of their ancestors. 

About 13,000,000 native Africans 
live in the Republic of the Congo. Of 
the 115,000 Europeans (mostly Bel- 
gians) who used to live there, probably 
at least half have departed during the 
past 2 or 3 months. 

Colonial era. For 75 years, Belgium 
controlled the Congo, a region rich in 
natural resources. On its deposits of 
copper, zinc, cobalt, and uranium as 
well as its rubber, ivory, palm oil, and 
coffee, the little European nation built 
up a prosperous trade. 

The Belgian overseers trained the 
Congolese for jobs in the mines and 
on the plantations. They improved 
living conditions, and the Congolese 
probably were paid more than native 
workers in any other part of Africa. 

But while the Belgians promoted 
economic progress, they discouraged 
political development. Neither natives 
nor European settlers could vote. 
Only a handful of Africans received 
more than a grade-school education. 
Belgian officials felt that if the natives 
were well cared for, they would not 
want self-rule. 

But as colonial peoples in Asia and 
elsewhere in Africa began to demand 
independence in recent years, so did 
the Congolese call for freedom. The 
pressure for self-rule mounted so 
rapidly that the Belgians granted it 
last June 30. 

Following the first nation-wide 
elections, a native government took 
over the task of running the new 
nation. Patrice Lumumba, a 34-year- 
old former postal clerk and a national- 
ist leader, assumed the key post of 
Premier, while Joseph Kasavubu be- 
came President. 

Turbulent period. Under an agree- 
ment with the Congolese government, 
Belgium had left about 2,000 troops 
at specified places. When a mutiny in 
the native army erupted and Euro- 
peans were attacked, the Belgian 
forces took action to protect those 
whose safety and property were en- 
dangered. To help keep order, Belgium 
flew in additional troops. 

At about the same time, Moise 
Tshombe, a native leader in the south- 
ern province of Katanga, announced 
that his region was seceding from the 
Republic of the Congo and was ally- 
ing itself with Belgium. With its tre- 
mendous mineral reserves, Katanga is 
the Congo’s richest province. 

Appeal to UN. At this point, 
Premier Lumumba appealed to the 
United Nations for military help. He 
demanded that Belgian troops leave, 
and asserted that the widespread dis- 
orders were caused by Belgium’s de- 
sire to hang onto the wealth of the 
Congo. Denying the charge, Belgian 
officials said their troops had been 
forced to intervene to protect their 
own citizens from Congolese assaults 
and plunderings. 

Premier Nikita Khrushchev of Rus- 


sia then got into the picture. He 
charged that Belgium and its allies in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO)—including the United 
States—were plotting to keep the 
Congo in a colonial status. He threat- 
ened to send Soviet troops to back up 
Lumumba. 

The United States denounced the 
Russian charges as “outrageous and 
untrue.” American spokesmen declared 
that Khrushchev was posing as the 
new nation’s champion in order to lay 
the groundwork for communism in 
that land and in the rest of Africa. 

The UN acts. Responding to Lu- 
mumba’s plea, the United Nations 
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, 
outsiders (such as the Belgians), but 
could not be used to settle disputes 
between opposing factions inside the 
Congo. 

Lumumba toned down his criticism 
after it was made clear to him that 
the overwhelming majority of UN 
members were solidly behind Mr. 
Hammarskjold and his attempts to 
maintain order. Representatives of 13 
African countries also bluntly advised 
Lumumba to cooperate with the United 
Nations. 

More* trouble. In recent weeks, 
troops of the Republic of the Congo 
have embarked on a campaign to put 
down secession movements in various 


Kasavubu was no longer Chief of 
State. 

Whether either Kasavubu or Lu- 
mumba could legally oust the other 
from office was the subject of differ- 
ing opinions. The outcome of this 
political clash—unsettled as these 
words are written—may depend more 
on the amount of public support that 
each leader can get than on legal ar- 
guments. 

UN‘s course. It is against this back- 
ground of strife and confusion that 
the United Nations is acting. Its task 
is extremely delicate. On the one hand, 
the UN is instructed to maintain or- 
der. On the other hand, it is not sup- 
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CHIEF TROUBLE SPOTS are the province of Kasai, which has rich mining areas, and Katanga 


rushed an international force to the 
Congo in an effort to maintain order. 
Countries contributing troops to the 
UN force have included Sweden, Ire- 
land, Indonesia, Malaya, and 9 Afri- 
can lands. Russia, Britain, and the 
United States supplied planes to carry 
troops and supplies, but did not con- 
tribute soldiers. 

A major headache for the UN has 
been the unpredictable behavior of 
Patrice Lumumba, the new nation’s 
first Premier. Even though he invited 
the United Nations forces into his 
country, he threatened to order them 
to leave on several occasions. At the 
same time, he hinted that he would 
call upon Russia to take over the job 
of keeping order. 

Lumumba changed his attitude to- 
ward the UN when it refused to use 
its troops to help him get control of 
the rebellious province of Katanga. 
The UN Security Council made plain 
that the international force was to 
keep order between the natives and 


parts of the country. Widespread fight- 
ing has taken place in Kasai province 
near Katanga. Albert Kalonji, a trib- 
al chieftain, has declared the estab- 
lishment of what he calls the Mining 
State in the southern part of Kasai. 
Spokesmen for the Congolese army 
immediately announced their inten- 
tions of putting down both this rebel- 
lion and the one in Katanga province. 
Whether. they can dé so remains to 
be seen. The Congolese army is better 
equipped than its opponents—many of 
whom are armed with spears and bows 
and arrows—but even so, it is not a 
disciplined force. Moreover, the com- 
ing of the autumn rains will soon make 
land travel almost impossible. 
Political disputes also make the fu- 
ture course of events in the Congo 
hard to predict. About 2 weeks ago, 
President Joseph Kasavubu ordered 
Premier Patrice Lumumba ousted 
from office, and nominated Senate 
President Joseph Ileo as new Premier. 
Lumumba reacted by declaring that 


posed to take sides in the civil strife 
inside the country. 

A major task of the United Nations 
has been to oversee the removal of 
Belgian troops. That operation seems 
to have gone on fairly well, despite 
some delays. 

Generally, the role of the UN might 
be compared to that of a fire depart- 
ment which has been called to the 
scene of a grass fire. The brigade’s 
job is to keep the fire from spreading. 
If kept within bounds, it will eventu- 
ally burn itself out. 

In the same way, the United Nations 
wants to keep the civil strife from 
spreading into an international con- 
flict. The big question, though, is 
whether the UN can—and should— 
stand aside while bloody strife takes 
place throughout the country. Last 
week, attempts were being made to 
bring about a cease-fire along the 
border of Katanga. 

Once order is restored—and no one 

(Concluded on page 4) 
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APARTMENT BUILDINGS in Leopoldville, the Congo, were erected for government employes by the Belgians before they gave up colonial rule. 
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structures such as these are in sharp contrast to the housing conditions shown below—which are much more typical of the country. 


Crisis in Congo Challenges UN 


(Concluded from page 3) 


knows how long it will take—the work 
of the UN will just be started. Al- 
ready laid 
program of 
The UN will 
personnel to advise 
officials in fields as 
communications, public 
health, labor, foreign trade, and gov- 
ernment administration. Because the 
country is lacking almost completely 
in doctors, engineers, government 
workers, and other skilled people, this 
help is badly needed. 

Not since the Korean War has the 
UN been so vitally involved in a major 
If the world organiza- 
mission in the 
Congo, it will be greatly strengthened 


the groundwork is being 


to promote an intensive 
assistance. 
trained 
Congolese 


technical 
supply 
such 
agriculture, 


trouble spot. 


tion succeeds in its 
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THATCHED HOUSES in the Congo, 


to deal with various other problems, 

On the other hand, if the UN fails 
in the Congo, its prestige will suffer 
Many people will re- 
gard a UN failure in the African 
crisis as proof of the ineffectiveness 
of the global organization. Its ability 
to settle future disputes may be seri- 
ously impaired. 

Russia & VU. §. In bringing order 
to the Congo, the United Nations will 
require strong support from its mem- 
ber nations—and especially from the 
big powers. In this respect, the atti- 
tude of the Soviet Union is not en- 
couraging. 

Russia regards the muddled situa- 
tion in the Congo as an opportunity 
to advance its own interests. Moscow 


a serious blow. 


is trying to take advantage of the 
widespread dislike of western colonial- 
ism in the Congo and other parts of 
Africa to promote the cause of com- 
munism on that continent. 

Even though the Soviet Union 
agreed to UN action in the Congo, it 
has been highly critical of Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold’s efforts there, 
and has generally supported Lumum- 
ba in his often erratic demands. In 
sending assistance to the Congo, Mos- 
cow has, to a large degree, bypassed 
the United Nations. 

Posing as the champion of the Con- 
golese, Russia has given its aid 
directly to the Congolese government 
rather than channeling it through the 
UN. Among other things, it gave 
Lumumba a personal plane with crew, 
and lent 10 planes with crews to the 
Congolese government for transport- 
ing troops to various outlying rebel- 
lious areas. 


It is believed that arms have been 
flown into the Congo on Russian 
planes. Officers from communist 
Czechoslovakia are said to be advis- 
ing the Congolese military command- 
ers in the civil war. Several hundred 
civilian technicians have been flown 
from the Soviet Union to the African 
land. 

Meanwhile, the United States is 
solidly backing the UN effort. We 
supplied most of the planes to carry 
UN troops and supplies, have contrib- 
uted more than a thousand tons of 
food, and have supported the opera- 
tion with at least $5,000,000 in finan- 
cial aid. All our assistance has gone 
through UN channels. Our leaders are 
convinced that strong backing for the 
UN undertaking is the best hope for 
bringing order and stability to the 
Congo, but they know that it is going 
to be a long and difficult job. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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although they appear neatly kept, give an idea of the primitive conditions under which large numbers must live 
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Defense Question 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Piloted bombers, rather than mis- 
siles, form the backbone of America’s 
striking force today; and reports indi- 
cate that our fleet of such aircraft 
is considerably larger than Russia’s. 
It consists of more than 3,000 planes 
—including long-range B-52’s, me- 
dium-range B-47’s, carrier-based naval 
craft, and small fighter-bombers that 
could attack Soviet targets from fields 
near Russia’s borders. 

The Soviet Union, meanwhile, has 
an estimated 1,200 long-range and 
medium-range bombers that could be 
used against the United States. 

Overall balance. Most observers 
agree that America, for the time being, 
is ahead in total striking power. Dem- 
ocratic Representative George Mahon 
of Texas, who heads a House sub- 
committee on defense funds, says all 
the testimony heard by his group 
points toward this conclusion. 

General Thomas White, U. S. Air 
Force Chief of Staff, says that the 
balance of strength is in our favor, 
though not so heavily as it once was. 

Democratic campaign spokesmen 
warn Americans against being lulled 
by assurances that our country’s 
present-day combat strength is greater 
than Russia’s. They argue that the 
Soviet Union is catching up with us 
and will eventually pull ahead if we 
don’t increase our efforts. 

Many Democrats think it is a serious 
mistake to let Russia, during the 
early 1960’s, outproduce us by a con- 
siderable margin in ‘intercontinental 
rockets. If the Soviets get too far 
ahead in this respect, it is argued, 
they may be tempted to attack sud- 
denly—thinking they could wipe out 
most of the long-range U. S. striking 
force with a single blow and thus 
destroy our ability to hit back. 

Democrats accuse the Republicans 
of being too “budget conscious” where 
defense matters are concerned. They 
contend that Eisenhower Administra- 
tion officials often seem more inter- 
ested in keeping U. S. military outlays 
within certain financial limits than in 
providing adequate combat strength. 

Republican supporters of the Ei- 
senhower Administration reply: 

“Even though Russia may be ahead 
in numbers of ICBM’s for the next 
few years, we shall more than make 
up for this gap through (1) manned 
bombers, (2) medium-range missiles 
based overseas, and (3) Polaris sub- 
marines. 

“The Polaris craft are especially 
important. Hidden beneath the ocean’s 
surface or the Arctic ice, they will 
be practically impossible for an enemy 
to destroy. Thus the Soviets can have 
little hope of wiping out all our re- 
taliatory strength. 

“By 1962 or 1963, we can begin to 
rely on the Minuteman, and to pro- 
duce this solid-fuel rocket in large 
quantities. It will have a number of 
big advantages over the present-day 
Atlas and the Titan. 

“In short, our nation’s military 
strength is based on a variety of 
weapons. We need not worry about 
Russian superiority in some particular 
item if we stay ahead jn overall strik- 
ing power—as we shall do.” 

GOP spokesmen often mention Pres- 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


PCLARIS MISSILE after being shot from submerged submarine (artist’s draw- 


ing). 


Navy recently fired Polaris successfully from nuclear-powered sub, the 


George Washington, and considers the new defense weapon to be of great value. 


ident Eisenhower’s long experience as 
a military leader, and argue that he 
has been extremely well qualified to 
determine our country’s defense needs. 

In Congress, Democrats have called 
repeatedly for increases in U. S. spend- 
ing to boost long-range striking power. 
For example, in 1959, Congress pro- 
vided $85,000,000 more than President 
Eisenhower had requested for produc- 
tion of Atlas missiles. Leaders of 
the Democratic majority were largely 
responsible for the addition, though 
no roll-call vote was taken on this 
specific item. 

This year, the Democratic Congress 
provided more money than the Ad- 
ministration had sought for several 
different military projects. Among 
other things, it furnished an extra 
$241,000,000 for the Polaris program. 
Also, it provided an additional $85,- 
000,000 to help prepare the Strategic 
Air Command for an “airborne alert,” 
doubling the amount that Mr. Eisen- 
hower had requested. 

(The airborne alert would keep a 
number of bombers, armed with nu- 
clear weapons, aloft at all times— 
so that a sudden enemy attack against 
United States bomber and missile 
bases wouldn’t destroy all our power to 
strike back.) 

Early in August, President Eisen- 
hower announced plans for using some 
of the extra money. For instance, 
he said that construction work on 5 
Polaris submarines—instead of 3 as 
originally planned—is being started 
in the present bookkeeping year 
(which ends next June). 

The President indicated that the 
additional spending appeared neces- 
sary now—whereas it hadn’t seemed 
so before—because of Russia’s grow- 
ing hostility toward the United States. 
Democrats argued that it had taken 
Mr. Eisenhower far too long to see the 
need for stepping up various military 
programs—and that still greater in- 
creases should be made. 

John Kennedy, Democratic Presi- 
dential nominee, has consistently sup- 
ported efforts to boost U. S. outlays 
for military purposes. In a Senate 
speech early this year, he said: 

“We are today deficient in several 
areas—and ... in one of those areas, 
ballistic missiles, our deficiency is 
likely to take on critical dimensions 
in the near future... . 


“Those of us who call for a higher 
defense budget are taking a chance 
on spending money unnecessarily. But 
those who oppose these expenditures 
are taking a chance on our very sur- 
vival as a nation. ... 

“IT am convinced that every Amer- 
ican who can be fully informed as to 
the facts today would agree to an 
additional investment in our national 
security now rather than risk his 
survival, and his children’s survival, 
in the years ahead.” 

Richard Nixon, Republican Presi- 
dential candidate, has strongly en- 
dorsed the military program of the 
Eisenhower Administration. In Jan- 
uary he declared: 

“No aggressor in the world today 
can knock out the deterrent striking 
power of the United States and its 
allies. This is the case today; it will 
continue to be so in the future; ... 
and .. . Khrushchev knows it.” 

However, Vice President Nixon in- 
dicates that national defense may call 
for greater efforts and expenditures 
in the future than in the past, and 
that we must not hesitate to do what- 
ever is necessary At the GOP Con- 
vention he said: “The security of the 
United States must be put before all 
other considerations.” 

“Limited war” capabilities. How 
well is our nation prepared to fight 
relatively “small” wars, where long- 
range rockets and hydrogen bombs 
probably couldn’t be used to good 
advantage? Do we have well-equipped 
ground forces that could be trans- 
ported quickly to distant areas in 
time of crisis? These are important 
questions, though they haven’t at- 
tracted so much attention as those 
involving intercontinental rockets, jet 
bombers, etc. 

Both parties agree that we need 
strong forces to deal with so-called 
“brush-fire’ wars. Republicans, in 
general, argue that such forces are 
being provided; most Democrats argue 
that more should be done. 

The Democratically controlled Con- 
gress this year appropriated $200,- 
000,000 more than the Administration 
sought for transport planes that can 
carry men and equipment to trouble 
spots. It also added $162,000,000 to 
the amount requested for Army mod- 
ernization. The President announced 
early in August that some of these 


extra funds—though not all—are be- 
ing used. 

In conclusion. Under our Consti- 
tution, the President is Commander 
in Chief of the U. S. armed forces. 
As such, he bears tremendous respon- 
sibility. The nation’s voters likewise 
carry a heavy responsibility as they 
undertake the selection of a new Com- 
mander in Chief. —By ToM MYER 





KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase which has 
the same general meaning. Correct 
answers are on page 8, column 4. 











1. During the past 3 months, the 
Congo has been in a state of anarchy 
(an’ar-ki). (a) dictatorial rule and 
censorship (b) communist revolution 
(ec) economic crisis (d) lawless confu- 
sion and disorder. 


2. Premier Lumumba, most ob- 
servers feel, incited (in-sit’éd) a great 
deal of the violence in his country. 
(a) halted (b) stirred up (c) ignored. 


3. Many countries are reluctant (ré- 
luk’tant) to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with Red China. (a) eager (b) 
preparing (c) unwilling (d) unable. 


4. The witness reiterated (ré-it’er- 
at-éd) his testimony during the second 
day of the trial. (a) changed (b) 
repeated (c) added to (d) reversed. 

5. The student made a laudable 
(lawd’a-b’l) effort to raise his grades. 
(a) last-minute (b) weak (c) praise- 
worthy (d) unsuccessful. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell an African geographical area. 

1. New Hampshire’s capital. 

2. A western state. 


3. U. S. intercontinental missile now 
ready for use. 


4. This land borders 
northeast. 


Congo on the 


5. This intercontinental missile will be 
ready for use sometime next year. 


6. Successful submarine missile. 


7. One of Congo’s main trouble centers 
wk province. 


8. Army man who is to head Joint 


Chiefs of Staff next month. 
9. Capital of Wisconsin. 


1}2|3/4/)5)6)7/8)/9 


Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Des Moines. VERTICAL: 
1. Wadsworth; 2. medical; 3. Moscow; 
4. Maine; 5. Douglas; 6. Lincoln; 7. 
Juneau; 8. defense; 9. Australia. 
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The Story of the Wee 


Nation Will Welcome 
Japan’s Crown Prince 


Numerous official and private recep- 
tions are being planned in honor of 
Japan’s Crown Prince Akihito and his 
wife Princess Michiko during their 2- 
week goodwill visit here beginning 
September 22. In addition, Uncle Sam 
will issue a special stamp commemo- 
rating the start of diplomatic relations 
with Japan 100 years ago. 

Crown Prince Akihito, 26, is heir 
to the throne of Japan, now occupied 
by Emperor Hirohito. Though he has 
few powers, the Emperor has a great 
deal of influence in his country and 
acts as ceremonial head of Japan. 

Prince Akihito’s visit to America 


spi 
CROWN PRINCE AKIHITO of Japan 
and his wife are tennis fans. They’re 
due for a visit to the United States 
beginning on Thursday, September 22. 


won’t be his first trip to this side of 
the globe. In 1953 he traveled to Brit- 
ain to represent his father at the coro- 
nation of Queen Elizabeth II. On his 
way home he visited the United States 
and saw President Eisenhower. 

The Crown Prince speaks English 
fluently. He studied the language 
from an American teacher, who also 
helped him understand the customs 
of the United States and other demo- 
cratic countries. 


When Management and 
Labor Fight It Out 


It may be some time before the 
Pennsylvania Railroad—one of the 
nation’s busiest—will be able to de- 
liver all the goods piled up in ware- 
houses and factories served by this 
line. The “Pennsy,” which operates 
10,000 miles of track in 13 states and 
the District of Columbia, was closed 
down earlier this month by a strike of 
the Transport Workers Union (TWU) 
and a smaller labor group. 

TWU, headed by Michael Quill, is 
made up largely of railroad mainte- 
nance workers and repairmen. It has 
some 15,000 members on the Pennsy 
payroll. When they and another 5,000 
employes walked off the job, the rail- 
road was forced to shut down its 
operations. 

TWU members and some other em- 
ployes went on strike in a dispute with 
management over certain work rules. 
These include a demand by the unions 
that they have more authority in de- 
ciding what job duties their members 
are to have. In addition, the TWU 
objects to Pennsy’s practice of get- 
ting outside firms to do repair work 
for the road from time to time. 


The unions argue that their requests 
must be met to protect the just inter- 
ests of their members. The railroad 
contends that union demands are “an 
invasion into management’s rights” to 
run the railroad. 

After lengthy negotiations, repre- 
sentatives of the 2 sides reached an 
agreement on their dispute a short 
time ago. The settlement was then 
sent to the union members for their 
decision. 


U. S. Launches Latin 
American Aid Plan 


Latin America has a new program 
for fighting poverty, disease, and il- 
literacy in lands south of the border. 
The plan, proposed by Uncle Sam, was 
agreed upon by our southern neigh- 
bors—except for Cuba—at the Inter- 
American Economic Conference held 
earlier this month in Bogota, Colom- 
bia. 

Under the program, the United 
States agrees to provide $500,000,000 
as a start toward helping individual 
Latin American nations train teach- 
ers, technicians, and other specialists 
needed to improve conditions in these 
lands. In addition, the aid funds will 
be used to help carry out land-reform 
projects and provide low-cost housing 
for individuals. 

Congress has already authorized 
$500,000,000 in assistance to our 
southern neighbors. Uncle Sam has 
made it clear that he will provide ad- 
ditional funds for Latin American 
development projects in the years 
ahead. 


World’s Eyes on UN 
General Assembly 


The big round-domed United Na- 
tions General Assembly hall in New 
York City is alive with activity. Dele- 
gates from all member nations are 
there, or on the way, for the 15th 
regular General Assembly session 
which opens September 20. 

More than ever before, the eyes of 
the world will be focused on the Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting. Russia’s Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev and the heads 
of many other nations are scheduled 
to attend the opening session of the 
UN body. President Eisenhower may 
also attend. A number of world lead- 
ers decided to attend the Assembly 


when Mr. Khrushchev announced that 
he would be there. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
Soviet leader will use the Assembly 
as a propaganda sounding board or 
make sincere proposals for peace. As 
opening day of the UN body drew 
near, the outlook was that Mr. Khru- 
shchev would make the most of his 
appearance in New York to denounce 
American policies and seek support 
for the Russian global views. 

According to reports from Moscow, 
the Red Premier will call for debate 
on his charges that Uncle Sam is 
“threatening world peace” with recon- 
naissance flights near and across 
Soviet borders. Mr. K also says he 
will propose a new global disarma- 
ment plan. 

Before the General Assembly gets 
down to discussing world problems, 
it must choose a new President for 
the coming year. The outgoing chief 
of the UN body is veteran diplomat 
Victor Belaunde of Peru. Other early 
business for the Assembly also in- 
cludes action on proposals to admit 
15 new nations (see note on following 
page). 


Joint Chiefs Direct 
Our Military Policies 


In any debate on defense matters 
(see page 1 story), the views of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) always 
carry a great deal of weight. The 
President, of course, makes the final 
decisions on major military issues. 
Nevertheless, he relies heavily on his 
top military commanders for advice 
on defense matters. 

Beginning October 1, the new JCS 
chairman will be Army General Lyman 
Lemnitzer. Now 61, General Lem- 
nitzer served on General Eisenhower’s 
staff during World War II, and was 
a military member of our overseas aid 
missions in the late 1940’s. He has 
been Army Chief of Staff since August 
1959. 

In addition to the chairman, the 
country’s highest military planning 
group is made up of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force chiefs of staff. When 
matters concerning the U. S. Marines 
are under discussion, the commander 
of that fighting branch—55-year-old 
Major General David Shoup—sits in 
on JCS meetings. 

General George Decker, 58, will take 


uPl 


IN SINGAPORE, famous trading center of Southeast Asia, these modern apart- 


ment buildings are part of a big slum-clearance project. 


Plan is to build 52,000 


housing units within the next 5 years to replace dingy hovels—in which as many 
as 10 persons share a single room. Population is now 1,611,000, is increasing 
rapidly, and the need for new housing has become more and more acute. 
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over as Army Chief of Staff when Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer becomes chairman of 
the planning group. Made assistant 
to General Lemnitzer in the summer 
of 1959, General Decker is one of the 
few top Army officers without West 
Point military training. He worked 
his way up in Army ranks after re- 
ceiving a degree in economics from 
Lafayette College. 

Admiral Arleigh Burke, 58, repre- 
sents the Navy at JCS meetings. He 
is serving his third 2-year term as 
Chief of Naval Operations. Admiral 
Burke holds many honors, including 
the Legion of Merit and the Purple 
Heart. 

General Thomas White, 59, is serv- 
ing his second 2-year term as Air 
Force Chief of Staff and leading 
spokesman for our air arm at the 
Pentagon meetings. He spent many 
years in military intelligence posts 
and as defense representative in for- 
eign lands. General White is one of 
the foremost proponents of a strong 
military missiles program. 


Make Way for the 
Ladies in Election 


In many political races across the 
nation, there are more women con- 
tenders for public office than ever 
before. Three women are running for 
the U. S. Senate, some 25 for the 
House of Representatives, a hundred 
or more for state legislatures, and 
thousands for county and local polit- 
ical jobs that range from boards of 
education to justices of the peace. 

One of the most unusual political 
races this year is the contest for one 
of Maine’s seats in the U. S. Senate. 
Both candidates in that competition 
are women. They are Republican 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith, who 
is running for another term, and 
Democrat Lucia Marie Cormier, an 
ex-teacher and member of the state 
legislature. 

The other Senate contest that has a 
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feminine candidate is the one in 
Oregon. There, Mrs. Maurine Neu- 
berger, widow of the late Senator 
Richard Neuberger, is campaigning 
to fill the seat formerly held by her 
late husband. 

Women are running for U. S. House 
of Representative seats in California, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, and West 
Virginia. Incidentally, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and New York each has 3 women 
contenders for House seats. 


News in Brief from 
Around the Globe 


Havana, Cuba. Havana is going 
ahead with plans to send a diplomatic 
representative to Red China and re- 
ceive an envoy from that country in 
return. Cuba’s Premier Fidel Castro 
decided on this course of action fol- 
lowing the Organization of American 
States’ condemnation of Red influence 
in the Western Hemisphere (see last 
week’s issue of this paper). At the 
same time, Mr. Castro has broken off 
diplomatic ties with Red China’s rival 
for power—Nationalist China. 

Moscow, Russia. Two junior mathe- 
maticians formerly employed by the 
U.S. National Security Agency (NSA) 
are now living in the Soviet Union. 
The defectors—Bernon Mitchell and 
William Martin—dropped out of 
sight last June while on vacation from 
their secret NSA work. They say they 
are seeking asylum in Russia, which 
has the world’s largest spy network, 
because of America’s “espionage” 
practices abroad. The agency for 
which they formerly worked is en- 
gaged in a wide range of secret activi- 
ties for Uncle Sam. 

The House Un-American Activities 
Committee, headed by Democratic 
Representative Francis Walter of 
Pennsylvania, has begun a probe into 
the disappearance of the 2 men. The 
committee members want to find out 
why the defectors’ disloyalty to 
America was not turned up by in- 
vestigations which were made of them 
before they were given the NSA jobs. 

Tehran, Iran. Preparations are 
under way for new parliamentary 
elections in Iran to be held within the 
next few weeks. The results of an 


earlier vote last month were voided by 
Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi when 
the losing side threatened to fight be- 
cause of evidence that some balloting 
had been “rigged.” 

The east coast from Florida to New 
England is repairing damage caused 
by hurricane Donna. The vicious 
storm smashed into Florida before 
moving up the Atlantic coast to New 
England, causing widespread property 
damage and a number of deaths. 


United Nations to Get 
Many More Members 


There are likely to be 14 and pos- 
sibly 15 new United Nations members 
at this year’s General Assembly meet- 
ings which open September 20. Early 
in the session, the Assembly will vote 
on the membership bid of 15 lands 
that have already been given approval 
by the Security Council. 

(To join the UN, a country must 
be recommended for membership by 
the Council, where any one of the “Big 
5”—the United States, Britain, Rus- 
sia, France, and China (Taiwan)— 
can cast a veto. Next, the applicant 
must be approved by majority vote in 
the Assembly which now has 82 mem- 
bers. ) 

The lands up for final UN approval 
are Cyprus, Chad, Congo, Republic of 
the Congo, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, 
Cameroun, Gabon, Central African 
Republic, Niger, Malagasy Republic, 
Upper Volta, Somali Republic, Togo, 
and Mali. 

However, Mali is involved in an in- 
ternal struggle that may put off its 
UN membership bid. Originally made 
up of the 2 African lands of Senegal 
and Soudan, Mali split up when Sene- 
galese leaders decided to leave the 
union a few weeks ago. Soudan 
strongly opposed such a move, and 
has threatened to fight to keep the 2 
lands together. Last week, France, 
which formerly ruled Soudan and Sen- 
egal, was trying to get the opposing 
groups to iron out their differences. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) U. S. economic growth 
as a campaign issue, and (2) Japan. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








“Mr. Marston,” said a voice over the 
telephone, “this is Harry’s garage, and 
I want to tell you that your wife just 
drove into the garage and she... 

“All right,” interrupted the husband 




















Bos TUPPER 
“Broderick, you’ve got a nasty sense 
of humor!” 


with a sigh, “go ahead and fix the car. 
I'll pay for it.” 

“Okay,” came the reply, “but who’s 
going to pay for the garage?” 


* 


A friend called upon a guest in a hotel, 
knocked, and asked him to open the door. 

“Can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Door’s locked.” 

“Well, unlock it.” 

“Can’t, don’t have a key.” 

“Good grief, what will 
there’s a fire?’ 

“Just can’t go, that’s all.” 

* 

“My girl has the 
grumbled Jim. 

“She keeps forgetting things, eh?” Joe 
asked. 

“No,” sighed Jim. 
bering them.” 


you do if 


worst memory,” 


“She keeps remem- 


* 


A group of hikers, trying to find their 
camp, came to a crossroads. They de- 
cided on one road and, after following it 
for a long time, were no closer to camp. 

“I wish we’d had Emily Post along 
back there,” said one. 

“Why?” asked his companion. 

“Because,” said the first, “I think we 
took the wrong fork.” 


STEVE MARTINI (right) 


is President 
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Eisenhower’s barber, and 


ARABALLO 


is being 


interviewed here by our career specialist, Associate Editor Anton Berle 


Career for Tomorrow 





Pros and Cons of Barbering 


TEVE Martini owns 3. barber 
shops in the Washington, D. C., 

area. He divides his time among his 
shops, and also makes a regular trip 
to the White House where he trims 
President Eisenhower’s hair. 

“T usually get to the shop at 8 in 
the morning,” Mr. Martini reports. 
“At that time of the day, many busi- 
nessmen drop in for a quick haircut 
or shave while on their way to work. 

“In addition to giving haircuts and 
shaves, we provide other personal care 
to customers, such as scalp and facial 
massages, shampoos, and hair singes. 
In fact, we even wave men’s hair and 
make arrangements for them to get 
toupees if they need and want them.” 

Along with the services mentioned 
by Mr. Martini, barbers sell hair ton- 
ics, shampoos, and related prepara- 
tions, and give advice on the care of 
hair and scalp. 

Qualifications. If you choose this 
work, you should have the ability to 
use your hands skillfully. A cheerful 
disposition and the ability to talk 
easily with different types of people 
are valuable assets. In addition, it 
will be helpful if you have an artistic 
sense, particularly if you plan to work 
with women’s as well as men’s hair 
—as a number of barbers do. 

Preparation. After high school, 
you can train to become a barber by 
attending one of the special schools 
that offer courses in this vocation. 
Such schools are located in many cities 
throughout the country. The training 
period is fairly brief, and usually 
takes only a few months to complete. 
After you finish your training, though, 
you must be licensed by the state 
before you can actually go to work. 

To obtain a license, you must pass 
a written examination and demon- 
strate your ability to perform barber- 
ing services in a test given by the 
State Board of Barbers’ Examiners. 
You must also meet certain health re- 
quirements. 

A list of approved schools in your 
area that give training in barbering 
can be secured from the State Director 
of Vocational Education, with offices 
in the state capital. Information about 
licensing requirements may be ob- 
tained from the State Board of Bar- 
bers’ Examiners, also in the state 
capital. 

Job opportunities. Men will always 
need barbers to cut their hair and 
provide other services, so there will 


be a continued need for persons 
trained in this vocation. Though most 
barbers are men, some women have 
entered this field. 

Many barbers work in relatively 
small shops that have only a handful 
of employes. These offer few chances 
for advancement. In the larger shops, 
a barber can move up to the position 
of manager. Of course, one way for 
a barber to “advance” is to establish 
his own shop, and many of them who 
have sufficient funds do so. 

Barbers who open up a shop of their 
own have responsibilities common to 
small businessmen. They must order 
supplies, pay bills, and hire employes, 
if they have any. 

Earnings. The average incomes of 
barbers who do not have shops of their 
own is around $80 a week, though 
highly successful ones earn a great 
deal more than that amount. A person 
who has his own shop may receive 
very good earnings, or may just make 
ends meet. By and large, income of 
the barber-owner depends upon his 
skill, personality, and the location of 
his shop. 

Facts to weigh. “If you are a good 
barber and treat your customers well, 
you will find that barbering is a very 
lucrative profession,” Mr. Martini 
points out. He adds, “what I like 
most about my work is that it gives 
me an opportunity to meet people in 
all walks of life—doctors, lawyers, and 
government officials. Each has an in- 
teresting story to tell.” 

Besides, Mr. Martini declares, “it 
takes only a brief training period to 
become a barber. It is a wonderful 
field for anyone who is unwilling or 
unable to get an expensive college 
education.” An additional advantage 
is that barbering offers good oppor- 
tunities to go into business for your- 
self. 

“The biggest disadvantage,” the 
Washington barber states, “is that 
there are often ‘rush’ periods when 
customers fili the shop, each wanting 
to have his hair cut as quickly as 
possible. Also, standing on your feet 
most of the day can become tiresome.” 
Finally, it isn’t easy to establish a 
barber shop of your own because com- 
petition is keen and it takes a sizable 
amount of money to go into business 
for yourself. 

More information. 
nearby barber. 

—By ANTON BERLE 
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SPORTS 


EW Americans have ever heard of 
William Ellis of Rugby School in 

England. Yet if it had not been for 
Ellis and a mistake that he made 137 
years ago, the kind of football we play 
in the United States might be alto- 
gether different. 

Ellis was a student at Rubgy School 
in 1823. He played football but was 
not very good at it. Football was 
then only a kicking game, and Ellis 
missed the ball more often than he 
kicked it. Finally, in a game one day, 
he picked up the ball out of desperation 
and ran down the field with it. 

Of course, this was a breach of the 
rules. The game was stopped, Ellis 
received a verbal blasting, and the 
game went on in its usual way. 

Nonetheless, Ellis’ act started other 
players thinking. It might be fun, 
they decided, to run with the ball as 
well as to kick it. Some of them tried 
the game that way, and liked it. Rugby 
School adopted the new sport, and it 
became known as rugby football. 

Rugby football was later carried to 
America by young immigrants. Many 
Americans liked the ball-carrying fea- 
ture of rugby. When U. S. football 
rules were standardized in 1876, those 
who had played rugby had great in- 
fluence. Thus, the great autumn sport 
of American football was born. 

The kicking game which Ellis was 
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playing when he “invented” rugby is 
now knewn as soccer. 


* 


Why does Australia produce so 
many good tennis players? At present 
the nation “down under” holds the 
Davis Cup, emblem of international 
tennis supremacy. Last month, all 4 
players in the finals of the U. S. 
doubles tournament were Australians 
—Rod Laver, Bob Mark, Neale Fraser, 
and Roy Emerson. (The latter 2 made 
up the winning team.) Fraser and 
Laver were also the finalists in our na- 
tional] singles tournament. 

Australia’s high standing in tennis 
stems from a number of factors. The 
Aussies are a young and vigorous 
people who prefer to participate in 
sports rather than to watch others. 
Therefore, many take up tennis. More- 
over, they feel that sports are so 
vital that they willingly provide the 
needed facilities. Large Australian 
have dozens of tennis courts 
that are lighted for play at night. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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TENNIS STARS Neale Fraser (left) 
and Rod Laver of Australia 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN (left) and Stephen Douglas staged famous 1858 debates 
in contest for Senate seat, but did not meet during their 1860 Presidential race 


Today and Yesterday 





Two Great Political Debates 


UST over a century ago, at a time 

of great national crisis, 2 candidates 
for the office of U. S. senator from 
Illinois engaged in a series of 7 de- 
bates on the subject of slavery. 

With the passage of time, the out- 
come of this political contest has 
largely faded from memory. The cam- 
paign debates, carried on with convic- 
tion, logic, and oratorical skill, have 
not been forgotten, however. The 
Lincoln-Douglas encounters (Stephen 
Douglas, incidentally, won the Senate 
seat) are regarded as the greatest 
give-and-take discussion of a national 
issue ever held by 2 candidates. 

Today, with our nation again faced 
by peril, another “Great Debate” is 
about to take place. The participants 
will be Richard Nixon and John Ken- 
nedy. It appears that the 2 Presi- 
dential candidates will get together 
for 8 different 1-hour periods between 
now and early November. All 3 major 
networks—ABC, NBC, and CBS—are 
expected to cover the discussions. 

There will be many differences be- 
tween the Lincoln-Douglas and Nixon- 
Kennedy debates. Whereas only 1 
subject was discussed in 1858, various 
issues—national and international— 
will be taken up this fall. 

While Lincoln and Douglas spoke 
to crowds numbering around 10,000, 
Nixon and Kennedy will reach an 
audience of many millions. 


Drama and Color 


The Nixon-Kennedy race, dramatic 
as it will be, cannot outdo the Lincoln- 
Douglas exchanges in this respect. 
Douglas traveled by special train. A 
cannon was carried along to be fired 
whenever a stop was made. Lincoln 
rode on regular trains, but he, as well 
as Douglas, was generally met by 
bands and cheering crowds. 

Families came in horse-drawn wag- 
ons and carriages. They attended pic- 
nics and barbecues, stood for 3 or 
more hours to hear the candidates’ 
arguments, then often finished the day 
with parades and political rallies. 

Early American candidates had no 
microphones or other electronic equip- 
ment to help them be understood 


clearly. Without an unusually strong 
and durable voice, a man could hardly 
hope to succeed in politics. 

Although it can be seen that the 
conditions surrounding this year’s po- 
litical debate will be very different 
from those of a century ago, the prin- 
cipal objective remains unchanged; 
namely, to win public support. 





Students of India 
Approve Us in Poll 


Nearly 7 out of every 10 college stu- 
dents questioned in India said the 
United States has done more for their 
country’s economic well-being than 
any other nation. The survey was 
taken among some 800 Indian college 
students by a scholar of that country, 
Dr. Palayam Balasundaram. 

Despite a great amount of goodwill 
for America among Indian youths, 
many apparently feel the United 
States isn’t doing as much as it should 
for world peace. On this issue, 380 
out of the 800 students queried de- 
clared that Uncle Sam is not working 
as hard as he should for peace. 

When asked how they gained their 
knowledge about the United States, 
many of the students said they learned 
about American life from our motion 
pictures. Newspapers, magazines, 
documentary films, and Voice of 
America broadcasts were also high on 
the list of sources of information. 





Pronunciations 


Akihito—a-ké-hé-t6 

Fidel Castro—fé-dél’ kas’tré 

Hirohito—hé-r6-hé-td 

Ileo—i-14'6 

Kalonji—ka-lawn-jé’ 

Kasai—ka-si’ 

Kasavubu—ka’'sa-v00'b60 

Katanga—ka-tang’ga 

Michiko—mi-chi-k6 

Moise Tshombe—mi6-éz’ tshawm-ba’ 

Patrice Lumumba—pi-trés’ 160-md0om’- 
ba 

Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi—sha 
moo-him’mud ri-zaé’ pa’luh-vé’ 

Valkyrie—val-kir’i 

Victor Belaunde—vic'tawr bél’i-don’dé 





News Quiz 











National Defense 


1. Over the next 2 or 3 years, is the 
United States or Russia expected to have 
the largest number of intercontinental 
rockets? Which is ahead in piloted 
bombers? 


2. On what grounds do Democratic 
spokesmen argue that the Administra- 
tion’s program with respect to our long- 
range striking force has been inadequate? 


3. How do Republicans reply? 


4. Mention some defense projects for 
which Congress, this year, provided more 
money than President Eisenhower sought. 


5. What does Senator Kennedy say 
about spending additional money for 
military purposes? 

6. Describe Vice President Nixon’s 
stand concerning national defense. 


7. In general, how do the 2 political 
parties feel about our nation’s “limited 
war” capabilities? 


Discussion 


At present, which of the parties do 
you think is in the stronger position on 
national defense? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Upheaval in Congo 


1. For what length of time did Bel- 
gium rule the Congo? 


2. What is the richest province in the 
Congo? 

3. Identify: Patrice Lumumba, Joseph 
Kasavubu, Moise Tshombe. 


4. How did the United Nations come 
to intervene in the Congo? 


5. Give one reason why Lumumba be- 
came highly critical of the job being done 
by the UN in his country. 


6. What were some of the challenges 
to Lumumba’s rule during the period 
from June 30 through the early part of 
this month? 

7. How do other African lands feel 
about the disagreements between Lu- 
mumba and the UN? 

8. Compare the ways in which Russia 
and the United States have reacted to 
the Congo crisis. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the United Nations 
should attempt to enforce peace between 
warring factions inside the Congo? Why 
or why not? 

2. What lessons do you think other 
colonial powers in Africa might learn 
from Belgium’s experience in the Congo? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


:. hai | are National Security Agency 
personnel practices under investigation? 

2. In which state are 2 women running 
for the U. S. Senate? Can you name 
them? 


3. Why is the UN General Assembly 
session likely to be an unusually lively 
one this year? 


4. Name as many lands as you can 
that are bidding for UN membership. 


5. Who serves on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? What are their duties? 

6. What issues were at stake in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad labor-manage- 
ment dispute? 

(NoTE TO TEACHERS: Miscellaneous 
questions not covered in Civie Leader.) 
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Answers to Know That Word 


1. (d) lawless confusion and disorder; 
2. (b) stirred up; 3. (c) unwilling; 4. 
(b) repeated; 5. (c) praiseworthy. 








